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tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale—all 
these elusive tonal beauties are caught and expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 
whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 


Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shading of a theme are perfectly preserved and 
supremely present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone-perfection that does not vanish with use. 


You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of home recitals such as no concert 
audience is ever privileged to hear. See the nearest Columbia dealer today and arrange 
your first recital. 


Te finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye—the tears and feeling in the 


New Columbia Records go on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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Easy Money 

O PICK up a thousand or so “on the 
side” by a shrewd move, without 
turning the hand, is the aspiration alike of 
high, and low, and medium finance. Some 
do it by picking the right war bride; some 
by a flyer in real estate; some by backing 

the right horse, and some by 
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You should make the Savings Bank deposit 
of $73 in the year of 1854—at least, that is 
what this man did. 

Most Americans, however, prefer the 
quick turnover. A man we know was out 
walking with his wife, the other day, when 
she noticed his abstracted air and asked him 





picking the right card. 

Some make a fortune by tak- 
ing advice; but taking advice, 
like the estate of matrimony, is 
not to be entered upon lightly 
or without thought. Cases there 
have been—not a few—where 
advice, like the pin in the 
schoolboy’s essay, has “saved 
thousands of lives by not swal- 
lowing it.” 

A man who lived in a New 
York State town put $73 in the 
Savings Bank—and forgot all 
about it. His wife—fortunately, 
he was married—in looking over 
his books and accounts the other 
day, as good wives do, ran across 
the deposit. She went to the 
Savings Bank and drew—not 
$73, but $1,620. Now Ameri- 
cans are not as a rule such devo- 
tees of the Savings Bank as their 
fathers were. They do not take 
kindly to the slow, steady self- 
denial which results in accretions 
to the bank account, and “lays 
something by for a rainy day.” 
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the quick turnover. Her ankle, to be 
precise. Some wives will do anything to 
help their husbands. 


A Job for Somebody 
OMEBODY ought to put the “awakened 
public conscience”’ back to bed. If it 
stays awake much longer it is 
sure to make a notorious ass of 
itself. For the past two decades 
it has been busy agitating the 
horde of brains that bark along 
on one cylinder, and wheedling 
itself into a belief that social 
crime can be cured by unwise 
legislation. It can not be denied 
that many of the laws’ fathered 
by the disturbed conscience have 
looked to be ethically and mor- 
ally expedient. But in practice 
they have functioned in a pain- 

fully idiotic manner. 

Over one-half of the street 
arrests in Chicago in 1914 were 
for crimes that did not exist 
twenty years ago. For every 
new crime altruistically deline- 
ated in the statutes by some self- 
appointed friend to man, thou- 
sands of new criminals have 
been created. If the present 
rage of neurotic legislation is 
maintained for another decade, 
the respectable people of our 
land will decimate themselves 
and make jailbirds of us all. 











But here, indeed, is the Sav- 
ings Bank habit made easy. It 
is simplicity itself. First, you 
get married—that, of course. Next, you 
put $73 in the Savings Bank. Next, 
you forget all about it. Next, your wife re- 
members it. Next, she goes to the Savings 
Bank and draws—on the investment or 
deposit of $73—the sum total of $1,620. 
One other thing is perhaps important. 
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Cupid—Pshaw! Merely a scrap of paper! 


what was wrong. “Everything is wrong,” 
he told her. “I’m on the wrong side of the 
market, hopelessly extended, and all in, 
and nothing will save me but a quick 
turnover.” 

Whereupon she stepped on a leaf— 
slipped on the wet sidewalk—and made 
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Brief Decisions 
When Eugenics gets going good, 
borrowing clothes that fit us will be a snap. 
* 
According to the law of averages, all 
homely women ought to be interesting. 
# 
Any man who says advice is cheap has 
never consulted a lawyer or a doctor. 
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—er—sorry to see you so 





I—-by jing, I’m 


I'd no idea it was so serious. 


forlorn and busted up like this 
1d sit down and see if I can’t chir 


ke off my coat an 


k you up a bit. 


going to ta 


* Gad, old man, I’m mighty 























Amateur photographer 


It’s getting the unexpected that makes this pastime interesting. 


Who knows but what I may get something 


stunning the other side of this rock ? 


Faith 
MAN’S faith in himself is his 
While it may be quite true that faith will move mountains, 
it is also quite true that it will not move an automobile or a creditor. 
Those men who try faith in place of elbow- 


most exclusive possession 


grease, know a great deal more about rubber- 
heels than rubber-tires. 

A baby keeps its faith in mankind until 
someone comes in late with its bottle. 

When the average human 
the age of thirty, his faith in others is 
about as life-like as a stuffed fish. 

We read a great deal of “child-like 
most children hide their treasures in the darkest 


reaches 














faith '’—yet 
corner of the attic. 

Man’s faith in the other chap is in indirect ratio to the size 
of the dividends paid by Padlock and Bonding Companies. 

And yet, but for faith, the subway and the wooden streets 
of New York City would be about as popular as a fertilizer 
plant. 

Preachers who can speak most powerfully on the subject of 
faith, can also speak most powerfully on the subject of having 
their contracts as to remuneration signed in advance. 

Faith is such a scarce article that any man, who possesses 
a fair amount of it, is apt to find that his friends have applied 
to the courts for the appointment of a committee to take care 
of his property Charles Elkin, Ji 
Did He Want an Exception? 

Head of vestry—It will be your duty to toll the 
take care of the furnace and blow the organ. 

Vew sexton—Have I got to listen to all of the sermons, sir? 
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Caught 
N ATTRACTIVE young lady and her mother, in search of 
adventure, took shelter for a time in a fashionable hotel. The 
young lady placed herself well in the light of day by her gay apparel 
and her carefree manner. Her mother kept wisely in the seclusion 
o! their suite of rooms. In time a young man of considerable wealth 
and negligible wisdom espied the bewitching maiden and resolved to 
make her acquaintance that he might pass the time more gayly. 
She accepted his advances gracefully and 
said: “Kind sir, I should like to have you 
meet my mother, so that our delightful flirts 
tion may bear the outward marks of propri- 
ety.” The young man unwittingly consented 
and was soon hopelessly married and taking 
orders from a termagant mother-in-law. 
Those who are out for a good time are 
usually in for a tough one. 
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WAY DOWN 


SUCH a fuss, monsieur, about —one kiss! O N E 

» O, such an agitation! Such commotion By HELEN 
about a thing so light, so fleeting as a kiss. 

In truth, | comprehend there is diver- 
sity in kisses, and recognize with much 
respect the salutation of a friendship, 
and bow before that token of affection, 
the kiss of love. Why, then, to my shop 
of millinery should come this peace-dis- 
turber—this interruption to my after- 
noon of business, this thing which after 
all was but a kiss—in passing? 

Observe, my friend, the decorations 
of my salon. Review the. flowers, the 
trailing foliage, and the bows of bridal 
ribbons. Today, we are en /éle at the Emporium de Francais to 
receive Miss Stella Anderson, that wealthy girl so recently affianced 
to my compatriot, the Count Armand Etienne de Choquet. 

In the shop, monsieur, we hear the rumors of the gorgeous 
trousseau planned for this Miss Anderson. ‘Then to me comes the 
good fortune of the order for the hats to complete her marriage 
outfit. This afternoon was set for this bride-to-be to inspect her 
bonnets, and I make preparation for the honor of this event. 

“Within the salon,” I say to those whom I employ, ‘there must 
be elegance. Let all retire, and the girl Babette alone attend me 
while I wait upon the betrothed of the Count de Choquet 

Miss Anderson arrived accompanied by the Count. She is a 
swarthy girl of no appearance and much adornment. The Count 
a boulevardier, monsieur—so tall and thin, with pointed chin, and 





tapering fingers, and lazy, ardent eyes. 

The future bride is all elation for this occasion of siguificance. 
At once, we entered a compartment where are arranged the costly 
hats for her inspection. In this room the walls are lined with mirrors 
built on every side. The curtains there are well looped back to dis 
play a pleasing vista of my salon. Qutside this alcove I have sta- 
tioned the girl Babette to be in readiness for an emergency 

You see, monsieur, the fitting setting for a drama. The curtains 
well tied back, the mirrors large to reflect the happenings in the 
salon, and Babette outside to wait for an unforeseen occurrence. 

Miss Anderson sits down before a mirror, and I begin to show the 
hats. Beyond the alcove the Count Armand de Choquet tarries. and 
he is—bored. 

Reflected in the mirror as I display the hats, I see the lazy eyes 
of the Count de Choquet glancing to the ceiling in search of an 
attention in a place so bare of opportunities as a shop of millinery. 
His gaze floats to the chandelier, and comes down to roam around the 
salon. And, as he looks around he sees Babette. Behold! he is awake! 

He sees Babette—that creature of much beauty, with great 
brown eyes of tropic warmth, and rose-red cheeks, and olive skin. 
To see Babette is to remember her. 
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SOUTH 


The drama which I now observe within 
the mirror is enacted swiftly. The Count— 
he takes one prowling step toward Babette. 

Whereupon Babette, with mocking glance, invites the Count 
de Choquet to destruction! 

Upon the features of the Count there comes the light of admira- 
tion, and of conquest. 

And on the ripe red lips of Babette there rests a pout_of provoca- 
lion. 

| apprehend disaster, and glance down on Miss Anderson, to see 
that she is also staring in the mirror with wide and horrified eyes. 
From thenceforth, my friend, Miss Anderson and I watch together 
and see this scene enacted. 

The Count de Choquet halts beside Babette, and puts his hands 
upon her shoulders. He looks deep into her lovely eyes, and speaks 
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NIGHTMARE OF A PEDESTRIAN 
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Favorite child—‘Father, did you ever stop to examine a Snow Flake?” 
The great man (his thoughts elsewhere)—‘‘No. Why? Is there any money in ‘em?”’ 





with an intonation that carries to our sharply listening ears. The Count, he 
says to Babette: ‘“‘ Kiss me, sweet!”’ The hats fall from my hands. The 
Count, monsieur—he kissed Babette! 

Within the alcove Miss Anderson has fainted. I call for aid. The girls 


rush from the workrooms. My salon loses all its air of elegance. It is 
disgraceful! Miss Anderson revives, and the Count kneels by her chair. 
“©, false and faithless one!”’ she accuses him, and weeps abundantly. The 


Count implores forgiveness. 

“I will buy no trousseau! I did so trust you, Armand 
mand the order for these hats!”’ she wails, and sobs again. 

Mon Dieu! I rush out of the alcove. What is the matter with this 
woman? Will she not have this man’s name, his home, his children, and 
her own pocketbook? Must she then have all his love and kisses? My faith! 
these women are so grasping! I have no patience with them. 

I seize that Babette by the arm. “Think of something, and repair the 
mischief you have done?” I shriek into her ear. 

Monsieur, this girl Babette has many talents. As she works she entertains 
her young companions with stories of her own making, and she herself acts 
all the parts. Immediately this clever one sees my dilemma, and goes within 
the alcove. Miss Anderson shrinks proudly from her. 

“Tt is not fair, it is not fair,’ Babette begins to murmur like one compelled 
by conscience to an intervention. Determination rests upon her features, and 
she continues firmly: 

“The Count was in a dream, Miss Anderson. As ‘your fiancé watched 
your beauty in the many hats you purchased, he was entranced. As one 
who walks in sleep, the Count approached me, and whispered words he meant 
for you alone to hear. O, yes, I understood he saw me not, that he had your 


I shall counter- 


image with him. That he should be blamed for his 
deep affection for you, O, it is not fair,” said Babette, 
and went lamenting from the alcove. 

Miss Anderson turned penitent to the Count. “My 
dreamer, Armand, my mystic lover!’ I heard her 
whisper as I hurried after Babette. 

Monsieur, I gave them time enough for reconciliation, 
and none for explanations, and then returned to resume 
the sale of hats as if naught of consequence had 
happened. 

O, after that, all was serene. Before she left Miss 
Anderson bought Babette a hat. When going out, the 
Count de Choquet flashed unto my beautiful assistant 
a glance of gratitude undying. 

This thing was near a tragedy, my friend. I might 
have lost the order for the hats. Of course I called 
Babette to chide the girl most sharply. But in my 
heart, monsieur, I ask, why all this mad excitment for— 
one kiss? 

The Night That I Skated with Kate 

HERE is no provision against a collision 

When lovers don skates for a glide. 
It’s Katie and Satie—the time it is “‘matey”’ 
With Jim and I in on the side. 
Jim does all the fancy of blades’ necromancy., 
Can cut a love-knot on the ice. 
But I am a pusher of the outer-sider rusher 
Plain skating considered not nice. 
We're gliding from troubles the while the heart bubbles 
Jim’s cutting Sate’s name; it was great 
To see his blades shifty do such a stunt nifty 
Whilst I plainly glide on with Kate. 
Kate’s eyes so entrancing, they set my heart dancing; 
Her little hand tucked ’neath my arm 
Grips me till I tingle. We hit in a mingle 
Of love that is mixed to a charm. 


We met in the middle of the pond; the riddle 
Is easy to solve. I found Sate 

Grown chilly to Jimmy—and, say, well, by blimy! 
I got her, and Jimmy got Kate 


Horace Symour Keller. 





“Gosh, this insomnia’s gettin’ worse. Can't even sleep 
when it’s time to get up.” 
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The Few Exceptions 
DON'T believe there is any great use 
in your going to the Majestic, Mr. 
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Sellers, for it prob’ly won’t be open tonight,” 


said the landlord 
of the Petunia tav- 
ern, in reply to 


the request of the 
drummer for infor- 
regarding 
the whereabouts of 
the temple of the 
movies. ‘* You see, 
this is prayer meet- 


mation 
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oo ing night, and it is 
*most always closed 
on prayer meeting nights, same as ’tis the 
nights when the Rebeccy Lodge meets, and 
whenever the Ladies’ Aid gives an oyster 
festival, or the Lyceum Course is going on, 
and the nights once in a while when the 
young people meet to trip the light fanatic 
- toe, and the rare occasions when the Sock 
and Bustin’ Coterie present a drama. And, 
of course, too, it is closed when a Congress- 
man or any big bug that-a-way makes a 
speech here.” 
“Well, in the name of wonder! When is 
it open?” 
» 


“On every other night but them I have 


He—Do you like motoring sports ? 
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mentioned, except, of course, Sundays, and 
when it storms.” Tom P. Morgan. 


Fair Weather Friends 
KISSED Dame Fortune on the cheek 
And I received a smile; 
Then, joyful friends all greeted me, 
And even stranger flirted free 
Without a trace of guile. 


I was the lion of the hour, 
They killed the fatted calf; 
Then, all 
gay, 
‘hey listened to the jokes I'd say 
And all joined in the laugh. 


around me things were 


Bad 
me in 
And quickly brought me down; 
The friends I knew all disappeared 


But, Luck came and found 


The strangers at my stories jeered 
(And handed me a frown. 


Jacques Jopama. 


3ack from the Honeymoon 


She—Now, my dear, we must 
face this problem. Shall we 
settle in the suburbs or the citv? 

He—You live, darling. 
Don’t forget that on my present 
salary we can’t settle anywhere. 


mean 

















She—Yes, all that I’ve met. 


Bargains in Everything 
My wife got hurt in a bargain crush; 
She meant to get her some bargain plush. 
She had to purchase, be it said, 
Some bargain liniment, instead. 


No News 
“They tell me that your wife is one of 
the cleverest women in town.” 
‘So I hear.” 


Patron—I say, waitah, is this peach or apple pie ? 
Garcon—Can't you tell by the taste? 


0. 
“Then what difference does it make?” 
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SPIN N ER 


COLONEL BEANFUGLE ON FAMILY NAMES 


x SHOULD like to see a revival of the old-time custom of putting 
family names on homes,” said Colonel Beanfugle, reminis- 
cently. “It was an indication of a most worthy pride in one’s 
name. I remember when I was a boy nearly all the people in 

Our neighborhood had their names carved in letters a foot 
high on their stone horseblocks. No one could possibly drive up to 
the wrong place by mistake. Then there was an ornate doorplate 
bearing the family name, likewise. People of extraordinary wealth 
and social standing generally had a brace of stone lions, or a couple 
of cast-iron deer in their dooryards. One of our leading citizens was 
not content with an ordinary hitching post in front of his place, but 
had an iron statue of a negro jockey, in highly colored cap and at- 
tire, to a ring in whose hand the visitor attached his equipage. 

The name ‘Jobkins’ was painted under this darky’s feet. Mr. Job- 

kins occasionally went to unnecessary lengths to explain that the 

iron figure was purely fanciful and did 

not resemble any member of the Jobkins 

family. But no one looking for the Job- 
kinses could ever drive past that house 

Even the humblest of the residents in 

our neighborhood had nameplates on 

their doors. In those days no one 
could possibly ring the Smiths’ bell 
while looking for the Browns, for the 
family names were right there on the 
doors, painted on glass or porcelain 
Today people seem to be afraid some- 
one will find out who they are. They 
keep their names off their dwellings, 
and even go so far as to stick the hous« 
numbers around in outlandish places, 
where one has to search for them with 

a flashlight.” 

A few days later when the Colone! 
came home he found a shiny doorplate 
on the front entrance, with the name 
“Beanfugle” staring thereon in bold 
letters. 

“Did you notice the little surprise 
I prepared for you as you came in?” 
asked Mrs. Beanfugle. “I thought it 
would please you to have our hom« 
labeled as the homes were in your boy 
hood, so I got this doorplate, whic! 
cost only four dollars.”’ 

“Heavens! Woman, how can you 





be so literal-minded?” bellowed the Colonel. “*My few innocent, 
reminiscent remarks were not intended as an order. If you stick a 
sign like that on our house, you’ll have all the bill collectors in town 
down on us. There'll be no such thing as dodging the collecting 
fraternity with that thing on the door. ‘Tell me where the screw- 
driver is, so I can yank that doorplate off before one of those 
hawks gets on my trail!” Irthur Chapman. 
It Is To Laugh 

“Human nature is a strange thing,” says the man with the apti- 
tude for uttering platitudes. ‘‘ Now the things that amuse me do 
not amuse you at all.” 

“(Quite true,”’ replies his friend. ‘* But there are compensations. 
Now, it amuses me to see that vou are amused by the things that 


amuse you.’ 








Husband—If | should die, what would become of you ? 
Wife—Oh, I'd get by, Jack; but what would become of you ? 









































A PALM BEACH FINANCIER 


She—May has two new cars. He—Why the deluge > She—She got them because the price of cars is going up. 


LAUGHS BY THE WAY the ancient Assyrians couldn’t look in any direction without seeing 
a bull. Wonder why they had them.” 


By WILBUR D. NESBIT " : 
“Oh,”’ yawns the man who knows everything, “they served the 














Time same purpose as the political posters we paste on our walls. Same 
IME IS something to miss trains by, — old bul!, vou know.” 
and to buy things on. It is often 
r represented by a picture of a bald-headed Drawing the Line 
old individual carrying a huge scythe in “Is the play one which you would permit your daughter to 
one hand and an hour glass in the other. attend?” we ask of the lady who has been expounding her views 
He is supposed to flop the hour glass up- _on the necessity for handling vital topics in the drama. 
side down at 12 P.M. or A.M. New Year's “Certainly,” she replies, ‘but I wouldn’t allow my son to see it.”’ 
Eve. The scythe is supposed to represent 
his propensity for cutting people off in the heyday of their lives. It 
. is a mistake to represent Time as a man who cannot recommend 
anybody’s brand of hair restorer, but can sit for a picture of a man 
who attributes his hale old age to malt whiskey and pipe tobacco. 
lime should be represented by a lady, because nobody can tell by 
looking at ladies nowadays how old they are. There are also 
a varieties of Time—among them being Good Time, High Old 
lime, Dull Time, Meal Time and Bed Time. Of the plural varie- 
ties of Time may be mentioned Hard Times, which is sufficient to 
think of at the present time. Time is measured by clocks, also by 
waiting for street cars, and by taxicab meters, which if not care- 
fully watched will register all the time there is and draw on several 
zeons of eternity. Another interesting variety of Time is the Last 
lime. which has to do with intoxicating liquors, good-night kisses 
getting to work late. 
Sherlock 
a rhe great detective, laying aside professional cares for the evening, 
| is attending a dance. Introduced to a beautiful woman, he asks her 
to dance with him and she graciously consents. 
‘You have been married several years,” he murmurs, after a , i! | i i 


couple rounds of the floor. 
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‘How could you guess that?” she asks. “I am not wearing my id wat) pe il rash 

wedding ring. Do I look like a married woman?” ‘ iH 

‘Not at all,” he replies, gallantly. ‘‘But I knew you were mar- 

ms ried the moment we started to dance. You at once began doing the 

leading.” 
Even Then 

“‘T’ve been reading a lot of Assyrian history in my ‘Library of the 

World’s Knowledge in Sixteen Volumes,’”’ says the man who is 

devoting one hour each evening to acquiring information and culture. 

“What especially interests me is the fact that almost all the pictures Mater—What are you doing here, Harold ? Harold—1—er—I just 
om of the walls have big carvings of bulls on them: Seems to me as if thought maybe you'd lend me a few cookies. 




















WENT to Johnsing’s Jimcrack Shop, to buy a whistle and a top. 
Now, Johnsing has a salesman new, who draws far more than 
others do; he’s said to be the smoothest guy that ever made his 
victims buy. Old Johnsing thought his trade was punk; he wasn’t 
handing out the junk as fast as he would see it go; “I guess,” he 
said, “I’m old and slow; I'll hire a salesman up to date, and he will 
put the business straight.” 

So he engaged this flossy lad, and paid him many a shining scad. 

And, as I said, I sought the store, to buy one top and maybe 
more. When I had bought the things I wished, and from my jeans 
the coin had fished, the salesman said, ‘“* Now, Mr. Wax, just let me 
show our carpet tacks.”’ With bow and beck and wreathed smile he 
led me then across the aisle, and sold me forty-seven packs of copper- 
headed carpet tacks, for which I had no earthly use; and when I 
struggled to break loose, the salesman said, ‘One moment, please; 
just let me show our whiffletrees.” 

He sold me seventeen of these; what use have I for whiffletrees? 
I hought them hoping he would quit, let me go home and throw a fit. 
But, no; he said, “Now, Mr. Wax, our rolling-pins are cracker- 
jacks. They are the finest in the realm; they’re made of solid slip- 
pery elm. Your wife will fairly shriek with glee if you should take 
her two or three. The Christmas time will soon be here, the time of 
mirth and joy and cheer; then every gentle Christian pants to please 
his cousins and his aunts, and he may fill their lives with grins, by 
sending them some rolling-pins. So buy a dozen while you’re here; 
you'll find them handy through the year.” 

He led me here and there and yon, and sold me jug and demijohn, 
and cans of fruit, and sacks of meal, and things of brass and things 
of steel, and turnip seed and fountain pens, and heating stoves and 
setting hens. 

And when I tottered from the store, I said, “I'll go there never 
more. I'll seek a merchant who’s content to sell a worn and weary 
gent the things he asks for and desires, and who to nothing more 
aspires. I don’t admire that salesmancraft which loads a patron, 
fore and aft, with tons of junk he doesn’t need, with birds’ nest 
soup and turnip seed, which drives him groaning from the store, and 
vowing he’ll come back no more.” 


Equality 

“No such thing as stuck-uppishness about her,” says the loyal 
servitor, defending his mistress against the criticisms of the acquaint- 
ance who is inveighing against class discrimination and the attitude 
of the wealthy toward the working element.” 

“Well, but don’t she order you around?” 

“Sure she does. But, Lord! She bawls me out just the same as 
what she does her husband. She don’t make no difference between 
me an’ him, even.” 


Settled Facts 
RE YOU acquainted with any of the coterie of Settled Facts? 
Settled Facts are a tyrannical sort, who prowl about crushing 
initiative and spontaneity. They have great faith in themselves 
and no patience with anything else. They believe that Truth has 
attained her maximum growth, and that she is ready to be ossified. 

The coterie of Settled Facts is in great favor with irascible old 
codgers, who are immensely pleased with their own success in the 
world. Bigots and prim old maids likewise adore them. Even 
you are liable to take your cherished maxims and sell them into 
slavery of Settled Facts. 

All vital facts are subject to change without notice. They are 
constantly enlarging themselves, or adapting their shapes and their 
emphasis to the needs of new conditions. Vital facts are pliable 
and not unwisely proud. When a thinker escapes from the bondage 
of conformity, they flock to him and beg to be reshaped and re- 
vitalized. They love youth and dynamic living. 

But Settled Facts insist that there is nothing new under the sun. 
They glory in the lessons of the past and suspect the present of 
being on the road to the bow-wows. They like to seize upon youth 
and shape it to the needs of the days when they, themselves, had 
vitality and animation. 

If you are faced toward the future, you had better beware of 
the tyranny of Settled Facts. H.W. Dee. 


Different 
“We lent England and France half a billion dollars and never 
felt it,’ proudly declares the man with the wilting collar. 
“Could you stake me to a dollar till tomorrow, Bill?” asks his 
acquaintance. 
““Me? Great Scott! If I had a dollar more than I need I’d have 
it framed and hang it up where I could look at it and see what money 


looks like.” 


More So 
‘She always dresses like a fashion plate,” we say, referring to the 
lady who, though stout, is nevertheless charming. 
‘Do you think so?” murmurs her bosom friend, sweetly. ‘ Now, 
I should say she was more like a fashion platter.” 











A SPECIAL CUP 
Designed for Mr. James Truthful, of the Sniping Rock Golf Club, 


who has never claimed to have done the course under 125. 



































AT THE GEDNEY FARM GOLF 
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athe rfect, I should say He never gets anywhere ! 
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His Groundless Fears Ile Realizes Siruptitiously 
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His Chances 


Decision Deferred ' Why Not? 
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For the Defence 

IM, the accused, was explaining to the 

court just how he came to be caught with 
the goods. 

“Yo’ see, judge, hit war jest a cur’ous 
coincidence. Ah were gwine home by ol’ 
man Johnson’s place, an’ sump’n mus’ ha’ 
skeered the chick’ns. One ol’ fool rooster 
he flew right squar’ into ma arms. 
An’ he was so skeered he jes’ hung 
fas’ to me, an’ Ah was so skeered Ah 
jes’ hung fas’ to him. An’ befo’ Ah 
could make him leggo ol’ man Johnson 
he come ’roun’ an’ things natchelly 
look a li’l mite suspishus.” 


Jane 
ANE loves Wilbur, (tall and fair), 
Sidney, (tall and dark), 
Lester, (lazy, debonair), 
Howard, (made his mark). 


Arthur, (comical and fat), 
Percy, (glum and thin), 
Nelson, (don’t know where he’s at), 
Roger, (hopes to win). 
Jane has got a score of beaux, 
But I still maintain, 
Spite of these, and spite of those, 
I love only Jane!—Harold Lurain. 


His Unusual Pleasure 
“T am looking forward to spending 
this evening in my own home.” 
“How does that happen?” 
“My wife is giving a dinner party 
and she has invited me.” 





PREPAREDNESS 


Not to Be Missed 


Wife—We must surely go to Egypt this 
year. 

Husband—Why Egypt? 

Wife—On account of those Pyramids. 


I see by this magazine that they are slowly 
wasting away. It 
miss ’em. 


would hardly do to 





Constructing engineer—Father, would you advise me to build 


around your foot or tunnel right through ? 


i pn 
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Made Him Nervous 
CROWD of dirty-faced urchins were 
playing dangerously near the edge 
Providence pier. Suddenly an old 
salt, who had been a fidgety onlooker from 


of a 


the cabin of his boat, emerged from his 
favorite and 
thrash one of the lads in question. 

Some passersby, surprised by his 
actions, stopped to question the old 
tar thereon. 

“Wal, I'll tell yar,” said the old 
fellow as he regretfully ceased his hold 
on the lad’s collar. ‘“’Tain’t as I care 
a hang whether they fall in or whether 
they don’t, but it’s the danged un- 
certainty about it that I can’t stand.” 


post proceeded to soundly 


Practice 
—_ took his bow and arrow, 
Drew his arrow to the head; 
Certain there was trouble brewing, 
“Mischief,” said I, “what's a-doing?” 
“Practicing upon a sparrow!” 
That’s what cunning Cupid said 
Clinton Scollard 


The Problem Solved 

Great publisher—We find this novel 
of yours is twice as long as it should 
be. 

Great author 
that material. 

Great publisher—Certainly not. 
Our idea is to cut it in half and make 
two novels of it. 


But I can’t waste all 
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BREAKING TRAIL 


Success Success is a feast to which only toothless dyspeptics have access. 

oe ARE two classes of success Success is a throbbing symphony with stone-deaf auditors. Success 
contemporaneous and _ posthumous. is a beautiful maiden whose hand you can win only after you have 

Ihe contemporaneous success, whatever may reached your dotage. The price of success is the power to enjoy it. 


be his attainments, is never as great as the —P. H. Skinner. 
posthumous, because we are onto him. We ; 

keep tab on his breaks, and there is only one His Meal Ticket 

cure for making breaks. That is embalming “IT cannot live without you,”’ he murmured with a sob. 

fluid. The posthumous success is like the Said she, “‘I do not doubt you—unless you get a job.” 





fish that gets away—a large ele- 
ment of imagination enters into his 
construction. He is more a work of art than of truth- 
shackled nature. But contemporaneous success is pleas- 
anter. 

To attain success it is advisable to make a careful study 
of Bradstreet’s before selecting your parents, because to 
reach the plenitude of success from financial insufficiency 
is a most difficult undertaking to accomplish in one gener- 
ation. 

Whether your income is determined by the extent of 
your success, or your success is determined by the extent 
of your income, is a moot question, but the two are insepa- 
rably connected in some mysterious way. 

The God of Success requires more sacrifice than buy- 
ing a house on the installment plan. To him you must 
immolate the thing you like best—yourself. You must = 
part forever with all emotions and desires that offend 
him. The foxy god demands this, so you will never be 
able to change your mind and choose happiness instead Frantic motorist—Oh, officer! Someone has stolen my spark plugs ! 
of success. Officer—Are ye sure ye had ’em when ye left home ? 
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The Invitation 
(A daily telephone incident) 
HE: Is this Mr. Smith? 
He: Yes. 
She: Guess who’s speaking. 
He: I haven’t the slightest idea. 
She: Oh, go on—guess. 
He: I can’t. 
She: Well, guess anyhow. 
He: I’m sure I would be wrong. 
She: Well, let me see how close you can 
come. 
He: I never guess “‘who’s speaking.”’ It’s 
liable to get one into trouble. 
She: Do so many women call you up? 
He: No, but I never can recognize voices 
over the ’phone. 
She: Well, guess just this time anyhow. 
He: I tell you I haven’t the first idea as 
to who it is. 
She: Have you forgotten me so soon? 
He: Of course, I haven’t. 
She: Well, then, guess. 
He: (Desperately) Is it Clara? 
She: Clara who? 
He: Oh, never mind. Who is it? 
She: Do vou mean Clara Scott? 
He: No. Who is this anyhow? 
She: I didn’t know you knew Clara Scott. 
He: I don’t. 
She: Well then, what Clara did you think 
it was? 
He: I won’t tell you. Who is this? 
She: Try another guess. 
He: What’s the use? 
She: Just one. 
He: No. If you don’t tell me who it is I 
will ring off. 





She: I think you’re mean. 

He: I’m all through guessing. 

She: Well, it’s Alice Simpson. 

He: Oh, hello, Miss Simpson. 
I recognize your voice now. 

She: I don’t believe you even 
remember when you saw me last. 

He: Oh, yes I do. 

She: When was it? 

He: At Motherell’s theater 
party. 

She: There! I knew you didn’t 
remember. 

He: That was the last time. 
You can’t put anything over on 
me now. 

She: Oh, no, it wasn’t. Think 
again. 

He: Well then, when was it? 

She: Can’t you remember? 

He: No, except at Motherell’s. 

She: Don’t you remember the day I was 
driving up the avenue, and you were riding 
on the top of a bus? 

He: But that doesn’t count. We didn’t 
meet, we just passed. 

She: But that was the time you saw me 
last. 

Really, we have no more space for this 
kind of stuff. About four pages farther on 
She invites He to dinner Monday week, and 
he accepts. 


circles. 


MALE VERSION 
Sam: ’Lo, Bill. Sam talking. Eat with me 
tonight at Pietro’s at seven? 
Bill: Sure. 
Sam: All right. ’Bye. 


Bill: Bye. Randolph Bartlett. 


HE HAS HIS 
“5 ap bony are you aware that the per capita wealth in this country is $15.62 > 


“No; 


ut one person in every forty-five owns an automobile, and I've got mine.’ 


Have you your share?” 





FOLLOWING FASHION 


Blondine—Live pets in leash are all the rage in fashionable 


Brunetta—I wonder if that is why Gertrude Giddigad keeps 
so many beaux on a string. 


The Pessimist Breaks Loose 
By WALTER G. DOTY 
HERE is a land of small delight 
Where all we mortals dwell, 
Where something pesters day and night 
And holidays, as well. 
Misfortune’s ice is spread afar, 
Whereon each mortal slips; 
And those who dodge the motor car 
Appendicitis grips. 


While shines the sun man maketh hay, 
And sunstroke is his gain. 

He saveth for a rainy day; 
And lo, it doesn’t rain. 

The demon corn gnaws at his feet, 
Or pain his eye tooth rides, 

Or something that he’s had to eat 
Disturbs his whole insides. 


His wife deletes whate’er he’s earned 
And buyeth hats galore; 

And, every time his back is turned, 
They raise his taxes more. 

Almost before he gets to bed 
A new day doth commence. 

Full oft he’d wish that he were 

dead— 

Except for the expense. 


Such is the life we mortals live— 
A paltry, tiresome task. 
All joys are given in a sieve, 
Cares in a stoppered flask; 
If poor, a man is thought a dunce; 
If rich, ’tis called'a crime. 
Good fortune knocks, ’tis said, but 
once; 
Hard luck knocks all the time. 
Striking 
Dauber—What do you think 
was the most striking picture at 
the exhibition ? 
Brushe—The picture of “Inno- 
cence” in a gilt frame. 
Even This Year 
Some athletes first athletics hail 
And wisdom half despise, 
But all the athletes down at Yale 
Are eager to get Ys. 

















BET W E E N 


ROM HIS—I had almost said her— 
house in the tree-tops, Peter Pan waved 
an enthusiastic farewell to all good little 
children who believe in fairies; a farewell 
which was responded to by a snowy fluttering 
of handkerchiefs from all sides of the house. 
[ struggled into my raincoat—the weather 
was not all that could be desired for the 
holiday season—and turned to assist the 
Girl-I-Had-Taken-to-the-Show. I found her 
still rapt in contemplation of the asbestos 
curtain which had abruptly cut her off from 
Fairyland. 

“D’you know,” said the Girl-I-Had- 
Taken, “I’ve come to believe in all sorts of 
things lately. I’m sure there is a Santa 
Claus, and I know there are fairies.” 

“Did the play give you that impression?” 
I asked. 

“Heavens, no! Nothing so _ bromidi 
as that,” she replied. “I knew there were 
fairies long ago; the play has strengthened 
that idea, that’s all. Nothing can restore 
beliefs we have lost; but it’s easy to bolster 
up those we have. No sophisticated infant 
was ever reconverted by this play; but a 
lot of waverers have been saved.” 

““From a viewpoint of technique—”’ I be- 
gan. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t start that,” said 
the Girl-I-Had-Taken. “Was it Pollard, or 
William Winter, who said that to criticise 
a play one must know for what sort of 
audience it was written? I assume that you 
know that this play was not written for you. 
There’s your friend, the Critic, trying to 
look as though he had been terribly bored 
I suppose he, like you, came from a sense of 
duty.” 

(The Girl-I-Had-Taken is disconcertingly 
discerning, and has no respect whatever for 
the exalted position of a Dramatic Critic.) 

The Critic, who had overheard, smiled 
a bit sheepishly, and came out with the 
truth. 

“I’m not going to say a thing,” he 


By CYRIL ANDREW 


remarked. “I didn’t come here to criticise. 
This is the second time I have seen ‘Peter 
Pan.’” 

I decided to change the subject. 

“The Tired Business Man isn’t here 
tonight,” I said. ‘He went to ‘Stop, Look, 
and Listen.” I hope he enjoyed himself. 
Personally, I didn’t like that show. There’s 
too much Gaby in its cosmos.” 

“Some people’s ideas of the Dramatic 
unities are a high old Time, a questionable 
Place, and all the Action in the world,” 
replied the Critic. “I'll admit that there’s 
a lot of good music in that show, and some 
clever comedians. It’s rather above the 
average show of the sort. I suppose one 
should not look at one of these vaudeville 
mélanges through too critical eyes.” 

The Suburbanite appeared. 

“When I looked at the program tonight 
and saw five acts,”’ he began, “I shuddered 
at the thought of taking the one-fifteen. 
But there’s a lot of time left. I like this 
play.” 

“Ts that the only reason you like it?” 
said the Critic 

“Lord, no!” replied the Suburbanite. 
“But time’s a big factor. No one can enjoy 
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a show if he has to keep his mind on his 
watch, his time-table, and the last act all at 
once.” 

“Have you seen ‘Very Good Eddie?’” I 
asked. 

“Yes, and I enjoyed myself, too.” 
answered the Suburbanite, with a defiant 
glance at the Critic. But that individual 
was not roused by the name. 

***Very Good Eddie’ is an excellent show 
of its kind,” he said. 

“There you go!” snorted the Suburbanit« 
***Of its kind!” That’s all you ever say 
Didn’t you ever see a really ‘excellent 
show?’”’ 

“Yes,” retorted the Critic. 
last week—-well staged, well acted. well 
written.” 

“Who was the author?” asked the 
Suburbanite suspiciously. 

“Alexandre Dumas, fi/s,”’ replied th 
Critic. “And Andrée Mery was the 
principal actress; and the title was ‘Denise’; 
and it was produced by Monsieur Lucien 
Bonheur at the ThéAtre Francais.” 

“But I don’t understand French. so it 
wouldn’t have any appeal for me,’’ defended 
the Suburbanite. 

“That doesn’t alter the fact that ‘Denise’ 
most certainly comes under the head ot 
‘really excellent’ productions. No play 
can have such universal appeal as to include 
people of all languages. But for one who 
knows French, an excursion to the Théatre 
Franc¢ais will bring unalloyed pleasure.” 

The Girl-I-Had-Taken had been left in 
the background during the discussion, but 
now she entered the lists. 

‘When is the best time to review a play? 
she asked. 

“The morning after,’ replied the Critic 

“What a bromidic time!” exclaimed the 
Girl-I-Had-Taken. 

_ The Suburbanite saw, his opportunity. 

“Mornings after are always bromidic,” 
he said. 


“IT saw one 
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OD’S MAN,” by George Bronson-Howard. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. The title of this novel is misleading. The hero is not 
, parson. Quite the opposite in fact. But, his name is “L’Hom- 
medieu’”’—which, translated from the French, gives the title. The 
novel attempts an etching of New York City life, and achieves a 
water color of the Bowery. It touches only the darker spots—the 
roués and street-walkers, the smugglers, the drug-fiends, and the 
turgid fan-goers. From Mr. Bronson’s novel the provincial reader 
would never imagine that several million comparatively respectable 
people go home on the Subway every evening at 6 P. M. 
4 

“Emma McChesney & Co.,” by Edna Ferber. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. This is the third volume in which the sprightly Emma 
has appeared. In this newest story she divides her attention 
between matrimony and the business interests of the Featherloom 
Petticoat Company. Miss Ferber—unlike most other popular 
novelists—does not attempt to settle divorce questions, religious 
problems, railroad rates and insurance premiums in her novels. 
She is rather unique in that she sticks to the story she is telling. 
This is a grave offense. But she tells her story so charmingly that 
perhaps her failure to solve the cosmos may be forgiven. 

. 

‘The Story of Julia Page,’ by Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Julia is a girl who rises socially, morally and mentally 
from the very dregs af society. Her story is well and consistently 
told. But her rise is rather regrettable. She was much more inter- 
esting when she lived above a saloon in San Francisco than when 
she presides at a dinner table in society. 

+ 

‘*Horse Sense,” by Walt Mason. A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany. He’s not a Byron or « Keats, no lines of Shelley he repeats, 
he gains not Poe’s renown; he treads in humble, sheltered ways, 
but Joy pervades his homely lays—he’s worthy of the laureate’s 
bays—the Bard of Your Home Town! 

+ 

“Wings of Danger,” by Arthur A. Nelson. McBride & Co. 
Since this novel frankly proclaims itself t) be “an adventure 
story,” it is unfair to criticize it from a literary point of view. 
\s far as pure adventure goes, it leaves little to be desired. In- 
side of the first eight pages the hero has killed a cobra with his rid- 
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ing crop, and thus saved the heroine’s life. Then on it rolls—448 
pages of hectic adventure—reaching a climax (Ckapter 28) with 
this: 

“*None of your high insolence, my man,’ said I, and quietly 
kicked him clear of the curb.” 

Quite a trick, for a mere cobra-killer. 

£ 

“Record No. 33.”". Ida Clyde Clark. D. Appleton Co. ‘“‘Com- 
mercialized fiction’ is a term frequently applied to the contem- 
porary novel. But occasionally the situation is reversed. We do 
find examples of “fictionized commerce.” Mr. Hudson Maxim 
furnishes an example with his “ Defenseless America.’”’ ‘Record 
No. 33” is a further illustration. It shows that romance may 
lurk in the entrails of a mechanical talking machine. Amelie Trent 
lives in Merryville, Kentucky. Wishing to stave off the impending 
Merryvillian stagnation, she takes correspondence school lessons in 
French, with the aid of a phonograph. Via this medium she falls 
in love with the voice of her French instructor, and subsequently 
weds the gentleman; which points a moral against the all too 
prevalent use of the phonographic fox-trot. 

£ 

“Rules and Laws of Auction Bridge,’ by Wynne Ferguson. 
Via this small pamphlet one may not only discover that there are 
ninety-two rules for auction bridge, but may familiarize one’s self 
with “encouraging cards,” ‘‘echoes” and “‘overcalls.”” It may 
seem strange to include such a work as this in a page usually de- 
voted to fiction, but with all due credit to Mr. Ferguson, when 
a man starts out to teach you how to play auction bridge, he 
generally does write fiction. 

. # 

“Duke Jones,” by Ethel Sidgwick. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Nine out of every ten novelists can write a clever description of a 
snowstorm in the Alps or a gondola in the moonlight. But to put 
a clever thought between quotation marks seems to be more diffi- 
cult. The dialogue of the average novelist is abominably dull. 
Miss Sidgwick’s is abominably clever. Marmaduke Jones, his 
bride, and her father are all phenomenally brilliant conversation- 
alists. But their very cleverness grows tedious. Contrast is 
a necessity. It is supremely boring to read a book that never 


bores. 


























Hard Luck 


Landwehrmann—So a’ Gemeinheit! Das Paket mit 
den Wirsteln, das meine Frau an mich abgeschicht, 
ist verloren gegangen—und das andere, wo der dazuge- 
hérige Topf Senf d'rin ist, das kommt an! 

The 


Militiaman—What rotten luck! 
package with sausages that my wife sent 
me has been lost—and the one with the 
mustard pot in it got here safe!—Fliegende 
Blaetter (Munich). 
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Studies in Nerves 
Before the war 





Now.— 
Punch (London). 





eee Oe Mae hawt, 


Peeps Into the Future 
Released German barber, who has been 
interned for the duration of war, waiting for 
his first English customer.—London Opinion. 











Wise Counsel 


Spieledoch ‘mal den 


Der Berehrer der Gouvernante 
Radetzkymarsch, Max! 
Gouvernante (leise) 


andere S. 
den Radetzkymarsch tann er auswendig, da dreht er 
sich jeden Augenblick um! 


Nein, lieber etwas 


Governess’ admirer—Play the Radetsky 
March, Max. 

Governess (quietly)—No, no, not that. He 
knows the Radetsky March by heart and 
he’d turn his head around every other 
minute.—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 





Easily Satisfied 
Hubby (about to travel) —Well, I'll drop 
you a line from every town I get to. 
Wife—Do, dearest, do! Even if it’s only 
a cheque.—Bulletin (Sydney). 

















The Things that Really Matter 
Scene: Near Loos, during the recent 
great offensive. Colonel FitzShrapnel re- 
ceives the following message from “G. H. 
Q.”—**Please let us know, as soon as pos- 
sible, the number of tins of raspberry jam 
issued to you last Friday.””"—Sketch (London). 

















Business 

“On ne vous demande que de faire le neutre: les 
mains dans les poches.” 

“De qui?” 

“T only ask you to be neutral—keep your 
hands in your pocket.” 

“In whose pocket?” 

~—Le Rire (Paris). 











THE MODERN WOMAN 
A Try-Out 


By GERTIE GUSHER 


AKE IT from me, Peg, one of the 
greatest crimes of this age is lumping 
things, shooting off a thought-pellet that 
only applies to a few humans and making 
out it’s as general as car-fare and catarrh. 
If some of these ink spillers that earn their 
livings misleading the feeble-minded of 
both sexes would pitch the word “all”’ out 
of the window and lay in a heavy stock of 
“somes” we'd all get a firmer clutch on 
happiness. This ain’t mind wandering; it’s 
a spasm caused by swallowing one of the 
pills of experience which, believe me, are 
some bitter. 
You see, like all other simps and sillies, I 
was once rural delivery enough to believe 
what I read in the fifteen centers on “What 


Approved by 
Harvey W. Wiley 
Director of 
Good House- 
keeping 
Bureau of 
Foods, San- 
itation and 
Health 


Is Constipation Slowing 
You Down? 


OUR mind is alert only as long as your health and vitality 
are backing it up. 


Is it any wonder that you get “too tired to think” if consti- 
pation is depriving you of the full measure of health to which 
you areentitled? If auto-intoxication is poisoning your system 
with toxic substances absorbed from unexpelled waste in the 
lower bowel? 


The only way to keep your body rid of decaying fecal matter 
permanently is by inducing natural and regular action of the 
intestines. 


Laxatives, purges, cathartics bring temporary relief—but they 
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bring also and inevitably a reaction, leaving you more de- 


Kind of Girl a Man Marries.” A chap came 
pendent upon them. 


Nujol is the natural treatment for constipation. 


Nujol, a pure white mineral oil, lubricates the entire intestinal 
canal, softens its contents, making it easy for the weakened 
out-of-condition bowel to perform. 


> “ ~ . by 
Performance means a gain of strength—and eventually per- 
manent relief from constipation. 


Mineral oil endorsed by eminent authorities the world over 

as the rational treatment for constipation is found in its ideal 
form in Nujol—tasteless, colorless, odorless and free from 
all impurities. 





You can get Nujol at your druggist’s, or we will send 
a pint bottle prepaid anywhere in the United States 
for 75c.—money order or stamps. 





JUSTICE—*MAKE WAY!” 


Write for booklet, “The Rational Treatment of Con- 
stipation.”” Address Dept. 13. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


along who had a good matrimonial look, as 
though you could stand seeing him gulp 
down coffee 365 mornings in the year with- 
out throwing a fit, and even think of him 
minus a shave without having convulsions. 
So I had visions of hearts glued together 
and I got busy and read up on how to change 
bachelor to benedict. 

Well, all the mag writers were solid for 
Domesticity. According to them you’d got 
to be handy with the eats, show plain you 
were the girl to Jap-a-lac busted stools and 
darn socks other ways than _ verbally. 
Besides you’d got to be neat, orderly, 
economical and have pale and punctured 
opinions that the gentleman felt he could 
go over with the steam roller of his mighty 
intellect whenever the fancy took him. 

Well, it’s some tough to have to disguise 
your real nature so’s you wouldn’t recognize 
yourself at high noon in an open plaza, but 
I braced up my fainting soul thinking of the 
thousands of wives who had did the unnat- 
ural and unhuman in order to get someone 
to take a life lease on five rooms and bath. 
And cutting out dancing, dress and doll 
discourse I took heavy to mother’s make of 
cooking and home dressmarring. 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 











REG.U.S. PAT. 








9 PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 
will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about 

you, your triends, or any subject on which you may want to be 
“up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Burepe is searched. Terms, $5.00 
for 100 notices. 

HENRV ROMEIKE. 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 














The Ideal Tour to Mexico, Panama, or the California Expositions is via 


N E W O R 4 E A N ~ “*The Paris of America’’ 


Offering delightful variation from the Winter abroad, with all the attractions of a Continental a 


The St. Charles 


Finest all-year hotel in the South. Perfectly ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., Props. 
appointed and accommodating 1000 guests SEND FOR FOLDER 
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A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott's 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 
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16-DAY CRUISE 
All Expenses 


"94,52 °0¢ 
AKE your 


\ plans now to en- 

joy this delightful 
winter trip on sunny 
seas. Four and one- 
half days aboard steamer. I hen that fascinating sail 


around tropical 


PORTO RICO 


“The Island of Enchantment” 


stopping at all the principal ports. You visit the old ruined fortresses of the 
Spanish conquerors; you explore the winding streets so charming in their quaint 
-world life and customs. If you like, you can take the automobile trip on the 
famous military road, traversing a country surprising in the richness and grandeur 
of its scenery. 
The steamer is your hotel during the entire voyage to and around the island and returning to New York. 
Large American-built steamers, sailing under the American flag, especially designed and handsomely 
appointed for service in tropical waters. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 


Send for new booklet, ‘‘Porto Rico Cruise.’’ Address 
CRUISING DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE, 11 Broadway, New York 
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Trips also to Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, AGW THE _ AMERICAN 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of MEDITERRANEAN 





DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES $3 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 1: 

701 Chestnut Street 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway if: 

i 






BOSTON 
192 Washington Street 
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| Hotels Indian River and Rockledge, Rockledge, Florida 


located 150 miles below Jacksonville on the Indian River in the midst of the famous Indian 
River orange groves. A great deal of money has been spent on the property, making the 
hotels equal to the best hotels in the State. Fine hunting, wild turkey, duck, quail, 
jacksnipe and deer; also as good fishing as there is to be had in Florida. One of our great 
attractions is the Golf Course, one of the bestin the South. Boating, motor-boating, clock 
golf, tennis, billiards, pool and dancing. Opens January 5th. Accommodates 400. Write 
Address W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until 
Also Manager Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, 
Seasons 1914 and 1915. 


for Circular. 
December 25th, then Rockledge, Florida. 
N. H., and Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 






























And believe me, it seemed to work. 
Evening after evening us two sat in the 
lamplight—me with my hair done up like 
a wife, with an apron on and mending 
things with a domestic look on my brow 
and homemade conversation on my tongue. 
In between his visits I had to fly around 
lively and get some excitement, for a nap-in- 
the-chimney-corner was never my style. 
But he ate my cooking with such a close-to- 
heaven air, and he give me such compli 
ments on my sense—talk so new to me | 
could most smell the varnish on it—that I 
felt 1 could grit my teeth and stick to my 
guns to the bitter end. 

Even when there come heavenly moonlight 
nights and we took to the porch and my 
real nature would prompt me to abandon 
myself to giggles and gush, I would crush 
‘em down and register stern common 
sense. 

If he would say, ** Moonlight and love go 
together,”’ I would answer domestically, 
“Yes, like bread and cheese,” and if he 
would go on with, “’Tis a night for poetry, 
not pie. What is your opinion of Alfred 
Temmson’s Moonlight on the Moor?” | 
would reply, ‘“‘What is yours? As for me, I 
am minus an opinion when you’re around, 
for you've sure got enough mind for two.” 
I ask you, Peg, wasn’t this trying it out in 
great style, and shouldn’t I have made 
some hit? 

Well, he come round regular for som« 
months and then he kinder dropped off. 
"Twas in vain, as the poets says, for me to 
sit sewing in the lamplight. My audienc« 
had fled. 1 was some glum till all at once | 
see by the newspaper that his uncle had 
died unexpected and left him a fortune, 
and I got a note saying he wished to see me 
to make a most personal request. Omit 
the thrills and get to the evening he called. 

“TI came,” says he, “to ask a great favor. 
I want you to take a position—as house- 
keeper—and in my home.” 

“It has came,” I gasped to my soul and 
clutched the furniture hard. But he went on 
inexorable. 

“T am engaged to be married,” he says, 
“to a regular flower of a girl—jest made to 
be looked at—so poetic—so full of noble 
ideas and opinions different from mine 
so charming with her delicious nothings | 
could never associate her with sordid toil. 
And now I am rich. I can afford to keep 
her as she ought to be kept, and so I ask you, 
my good friend,so sensible—so domestic 
to do us the great favor of coming to us as 
our housekeeper. Good ones are hard to 
find. There will be special inducements 

‘‘Not the kind that will suit me,” 1 says 
as soon as I could gasp. ‘“Good-day—and 
may you be as happy as a flower holder.” 

Where does the lumping things come in? 
Why, saying domestics attracts all men. 
Some maybe there be that fall for apple 
dumplings and made over serges, but the 
law ought to compel those writer fellers to 
say which kind wants what, and spare us 
wimmen busted hearts and blasted hopes. 

—Oreola W. Haskell. 
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Patient—Doctor, would you just as soon 
have a web foot put on that wooden leg? 

Doctor—Why so, my man? 

Patient—So 1 can still keep the water 
from flowing into the overflow pipe when 
I take a bath.—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Adv.—*Quick, Watson, the needle,” 
chuckled Sherlock Holmes, and he slowly 
wound up the Victrola again.—Dartmouth 


Jack o° Lantern 

Difficult—/ndignant Protessor—Quit this 
this quibbling, sir! M ho was King Henry 
VIII? Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’—Pennsyl- 
mia Punch Bowl 

The Papers!—J'i//a:n—Where are those 
papers? 

First assistant villain—In the blacksmith 


she } . 
V tllain—Ha, ha 
First assistant 


The Jibe voirdupois—Wll _ bet 
five plunks that I can run around that 
in less than a minute. Has anyone 
stop-watch? 

Wit—You don’t want a 
Hey! Who’s got a calendar? 


I suppose being forged. 
No, being filed!—Gargovile. 


you 
track 
got a 


slop watch. 


Burr. 


Heard in the Hotel Barber Shop— 
Porter—Boss, yu sho’ am dusty. 

Patron of the Hotel—All right, George, 
you may brush off about ten cents’ worth.— 
Lehigh Burr. 


His Testimonial—Ananias—tIs 
Junction House a good hotel? 

Job—Why, I wouldn’t even lodge a com- 
plaint there.—Jack o’ Lantern. 


the 


Part of the Obligation— Patient 


Doc, I owe you my life. 

Doctor—Yes, and that isn’t all.—Min 
nesota Minnehaha. 

Distinguished—One—Is Mat distin- 
guished looking in his new suit? 

Two—Is he? Why, people often stop 


him in the street and ask him to change 

a ten.—YF ue Record. 
Missing—Urban—What do you miss 

most since moving to the country? 
Rural—Trains.—Princeton Tiger. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its perky has made it famous" 


S6c the case of six glass stoppered bottles (ADYT.) 


With the College Wits | 
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Health, Looks, Comfort 

Wear this scientifically constructed health 

It, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. 
yht but durable support for the abdomen which 
ureatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
stipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
in aa Il weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
_ HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the internal ligaments 


wiTHouT 

















and causes the internal organs to resume their 
proper positions and perform their functions in 
a normal, healthy way. Easy to adjust—a_ great 
comfort to the wearer. For men, women and children. 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, sen 
normal measure of your waist 


THE WEIL HEALTH BELT CO. 


31 Elm Street New Haven,Conn. 


















“The Power of Law Training 


RITE today for our new 171 page free book““The Power 
o¢ Law Trainin It carries a vital and inspiring message 
to every ‘ambitious man. Jf you know law, greater and 

bigger ——as are yours—in all lines of business as well as 
in the profession itself. Master minds of the law will train you. 


Write Today for New 171 Page Book 
No o tions. Your copy of ““The Power of Law Training” is 
ready. Youshould read it. Write for it now. It’s free. 

i School of Law, 8471 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, ML 




















WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for *‘Needed Inventions” and ‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co. 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D.C. 





Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 


15 Days’ 
Free 
Trial 














Reduced Prices 


The famous Piedmont line. Any of our 100 styles 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. We oF 4 
the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woole: 

and plumes from moths, mice, dust and eamp. DS as beautifc). 
Charmingly fragrant. A real money and worry saver, werlasting. Finest 
birthday, wedding or anniversary cif: at creat saving. Wr: ne ~ Foon for Our great 
new 50 page illustrated catalog with reduced prices. It is free to you 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 22, Statesville, N. C. 


For Photopla 
At $25 to $200 Eack 
Your 4,4 needed to 
meet bi, is Gendt 30. e 



















Ideas Wanted 


Something New." If you attend movi ki what's ted. 
ew. ome jes, now W! wan 
— x at education. 







New writers e: count, not ease Your 
“happy thoughts”’ are as good as +p Tt 
Earn $100 to $300 Editor Shows You How 


Moathly—Former 
in spare time at home. Great opportunity! See your own creations 
shown on screen. wecinating! A As a former Editor I Gee 
you how, correctly contribute 
Ii Stfer thin month. Costa pothing tol imate. Write toder 
OS EES tion co Walks Pinsepicne eine theme ee F725 Caiones 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 


Branch Warehouses: 
20 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 








HOTEL 








MARIE ANTOINETTE 





Broadway 


SITUATED 
and theatres. 
Rooms, with Bath, $2.50 Per Day Up. 
RESTAURANT 
H. STANLEY GREEN 





° NEW YORK CITY 


n the most convenient location in town. 
ibsolutely flee -proof, within ten mi nutes of the leading department stores, shops 
Convenient to Pennsylvania and Grand Central Depots. 


Suites, $4.00 Per Day Up. 
OF UNUSUAL 


66th & 67th Sts. 


Modern in every detail, 


Rooms $1.50 Per Day Up 
EXCELLENCE 
Managing Director 
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tions, how about one for 
the purity and ¥ of 
* The sip before dinner ”’ 


~ CLUB COCKTAILS 


° ~~ ' 
in all varieties have for years 
been the selection of connois- 
seurs, who do not judge carelessly. 


A’ sm. those good resolu- 


They base their preference on 
the smoothness and flavor due to 
correct blending of highest grade | 
liquors by experts and careful 
aging in wood, 


You will agree with their verdict. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Importers of the famous 
and’s A-| Sauce 
Hartford 


New York London 
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$2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
ey will teach to be h 
weeks at home and = AA ~ Ct pea 


a— ty of reliable firme firms Whe o oportun- 
Rive ears Ba, av gre ther are learning 
i ~ ~ 
dreds erode of rocks <cpeninare and ten testimonial — aa oor 
wr 877 Me NATIONAL 5 TRAINING ASS a. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 











LaSalle Extension ‘University, Dept. F-203 


=} business as well as politics today. Law- 
trained men earned $3,000 to $10,000 yearly. 


Opportunities Open 


1.207, Dat jewsere on thelr reqular 
ap Some & 


ae 


AX 
y Dr. B. Robinson { Public — 
ged bis, 14 volume Ie TX =F Fire te if 
terme. Write for Temaskable 


ow co v coat ai Sand easy 
>= OL 


You 
pm time. ‘by our cenplided we 
e Wee enteareity 
uarantee 


juates Of - ai subjects. Smplets 
easful. Com 





















AVOID THIS AD! 
iBead unless you have talent 


for drawing. Send four 
cents in stamps for full 
information. ZIM’S Correspond- 

















ence School of Cartooning, Comic 
Art, and Caricature, Box R, Horseheads, N. Y. 
PERSONAL 
Messrs. GOODERHAM & WORTS (Limited) Toronto, 


Canada, beg to announce that the whisky they are now send- 
ing to the United States is TEN YEARS OLD. 








Passing the Mustard 


Ancestors 
If you could see your ancestors 
All standing in a row, 
Would you be proud of them or not, 
Or don’t you really know? 

Some strange discoveries are made 
In climbing family trees, 
And some of them, you know, 

Particularly please. 


do not 


If you could see your ancestors 
All standing in a row, 

There might be some of them, 
You wouldn’t care to know. 

But here’s another question, which 
Requires a different view 

If you could meet your ancestors, 
Would they be proud of you? 

Someriille . 


perhaps, 


Journal. 


Her Happy Thought 
husband delights in fishing,’’ gushed the 
effusive caller. “Oh, yes, indeed,” re- 
sponded her hostess. “It was only yester- 
day I said to him, ‘William, you are becom- 
ing a perfect anglophobe.’’’—New York Post. 


“[ hear your 


That’s Why—A pplicant—No, ma’am, 
I could not work where there’s children 

Madam—But we advertised for a girl 
who understood children. 

A pplicant—Oh, I understand ’em, ma’am, 
That’s why I wouldn’t work where they 
are.—New York Times. 


Of Course Not—U plifter (at front door) 
—Wouldn’t you like to take the initiative 
Lady of the House—We’'re 
magazines than we can afford now. 


Free Press. 
His Mistake— 


wait until the car stops.” 
not address me as lady, sir?’’ she said sharp- 
ly. “I beg your pardon, madam,” said the 
conductor. ‘“‘The best of us are apt to 
make mistakes.” —Buffalo Courier. 


taking more 
Detroit 


‘Wait a moment, lady; 
“Will you please 


Nice Job—“ What line did 
you were in?” 

“T manufacture a face powder that can’t 
be kissed off.” 


you say 


“Who has charge of your proving 
grounds?”’’—Kansas City Journal. 
Half Admission—Wife—I notice your 


coat on the hall stand this morning is cov- 


ered with mud. 


Husband—Yes, it dropped into the gutter 
as I was coming home last night. 

Wife—And were you in it?—London 
Opinion. 


A Retort Practical—Discontented Wife 

-Several of the men whom I refused when 
I married you are richer than you are now. 

Husband—That’s why.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A Beauty Show—Auwni—Your bride, 
my dear boy, is wealthy and all that, but 
T don’t think she’ll make much of a beauty 
show at the altar. 

Nephew—You don’t, eh? Just wait till 
you see her with the bridesmaids she has 
selected.—Nashville Tennesseean. 
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Fine for Mixed Drinks 


A MIXED drink depends 
for its flavor on the 
goodness of its ingredients. 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
blends excellently with other 
liquors making it invaluable for 
mixed drinks. Possesses a 
distinctive flavor and a rare 
aromatic boquet that serves 
to enrich cocktails and other 
mixtures. Aged in the 
wood, bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PEACE IS ASSURED 


where there is a supply of 


ean 
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2 They carry the message of good cheer everywhere 


Nearest deaier or C. H. Evans & Sons, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y 











An astounding offer, This Triple 
Silver Piated Lyric Cornet will be 

Gent to you for only §: $2.00. Pay the balance at the ra 
Sfonly 10c a day. trial before you deciue to a 


Dizerh REE Band Cotaton: 


Send your poe and address and get our big: > 

Band Catalo Buy direct from the man 
oat bott« 4 prices on C iy of i ——-- 

allowance for 


$DOLO sziicz Superb Comet 





a Carrying Case —with ta Minctruments. We supply. ly the U. 5. Gov't. 
is rb ple Silver Write today for Free Band Band Catalog 


}Gonees, genaine THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 














now buys a dazzling Lachnite Gem 


Their 
brilliance is eternal—thev stand fire and acid 
ts and cut glass like diatyonds. Ce 
thine! ch a8 much. in solid gold. 
designs. Soid on FreeTrial. See our newjewelry book, 
Write for Big Jewelry Book *5"5 ‘dpess is 
y—now,. 


enough. No obligations whatever. Write toda: 














A TREATISE ON THE HAIR 
The fourth eciition of “The Hair, its physiology, anatomy, diseases and 
treatment,"” by Dr. Achershaug (Norway), ‘“‘is und wubtedly the most 
concise and scientific writing up to date ov this subject . Pressquot. The book 
with sworn statements, phrsicians’ laments ete., will be sent on “tees of postage 
(6 cents). Address authyr, Achershaug, 500 Sth Avenue, New York Ja 
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Stories with Smiles 
Knew Where He Was At—When 


the late Robert Aull was park commissioner, 
there was a negro boy called Possum, who 
helped around the boathouse in Forest 
Park Lake. Possum was a mighty hunter 
and fisherman, and those qualities appealed 
to Col. Aull. Sometimes Col. Aull and 
Possum took lanterns at night and caught 
a mess of frogs in Forest Park. 

Possum had a falsetto voice and a vast 
ignorance of how to use the telephone. He 
had located several fat, fine frogs that he 
thought Col. Aull might like to gig, and he 
called him up at the City Hall. 

The commissioner’s stenographer answered 
the telephone, and, after hearing Possum’s 
shrill tenor demanding an interview with 
“‘Mistah Aull,” she said: “There’s a lady 
on the ‘phone who wants to speak to you 
personally.” 

Col. Aull went to the telephone, and said: 
“Well. this is Mr. Aull; what is it, madame?” 

The reply came: “Thith ith Pothum! I 
want to talk to Mithta Aull.” 

“This is Mr. Aull. Who are you?” 

“Thith ith Pothum. Don’t you know 
Pothum? Pothum, the nigger out at 
Foretht Park. I want you to come and 
meet me, and we'll get thome frawgth.” 

“Oh, all right, Possum. Where are you?” 

“Thuth?” 

“Where are you?” 

‘‘T don’t know what you thaid. Thith 
ith Pothum. I want you to come right 
out and meet me.” 

“All right, I’ll come, but where are you?” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you thaid.” 

Then the park commissioner, raising his 
voice, resorted to the language of the 
plain people: ‘Where are you at?” 

“Oh,” responded Possum, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘“Heah I ith.”—St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 


Wager Spoiled—‘“Halloa! Are you 
Bafy’s, the butcher?” 

am 

“Well, this is Mrs. Brown’s residence. 
Will you please send me a large, thick 
steak by twelve o’clock?” 

“Well, you just bet your sweet life I will.” 

“Do you know, sir, to whom you are 
speaking?” 

“Sure I do. 
cook.” 

“You are mistaken, young man. You 
are speaking to Mrs. Brown herself.” 

“Is that so? Then in that case, madam, 
we'll call the bet off.” —Tit-Bits. 


You’re Jenny, Mrs. Brown’s 


Paying His Way—In a rural court the 
old squire had made a ruling so unfair that 
three young lawyers at once protested 
against such a miscarriage of justice. The 
squire immediately fined each of the law- 
yers $5 for contempt of court. 

There was silence, and then an older 
lawyer walked slowly to the front of the 
room and deposited a $10 bill with the 
clerk. He then addressed the judge as fol- 
lows: 

“Your Honor, I wish to state that I have 
twice as much contempt for this court as 
any man in the room.” —Y outh’s Companion. 


A Coaxer—The latest American church 
device for “raising the wind” is what a 
religious paper describes as “some col- 













50 A Month 


The master- 
fume piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 


=, burlington 


All sizes 

men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler 


ust pay. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book eokerinuscrapions 
lasts. 
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What Is It 
Makes Men Fight? 


N one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of his manhood. In a moment 
of jest, she had cut deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the blinking stars 
and the shells that shrieked and burst, there again rang in his ear that mock- 
ing laugh which had sent him flying to the front. She had the prettiest 
hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantalizing smile in all San Augustine. He 
would SHOW the world that a lion’s heart beat in his little body. 

The war closed and he went home—a Colonel and a hero. San Augustine 
was frenzied over its native son. Straight up the path to her home, he walked 
—and then—the thing that happened wasn’t at all what you think. 

This is one of the 274 stories by that master, 


O. HENRY 


which you get in twelve handsome volumes for only a few cents a week. 
Send the coupon at once—without money—to get these 274 stories throbbing with life—life 
in the heat of battle and of love in a dingy New York garret—of the innocent shrinking with 
shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear and sane— 
of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the unforgivable crime. 


Send for them all on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 
110,000 Own This Edition Already 


From the few who snapped up the first — 
at $125 a set before it was.off the press, to the - “= - “ 
I hy who have eagerly sought the beautiful Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 
volumes offerec you here—from the stylist who why universities are planning tablets to his mem- 
sits among his books to the man on the street— ory; why text books of English Literature are 
this whole nation bows to O. Henry—hails him including his stories; while colleges are discussing 
with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. his place in literature; why theatrical firms are 
Everybody has to have O Henry—everybody who vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 


Kipling Give 
And; besides, to get your prompt action we give you, free, Kipling, in six volumes— 
179 stories—the greatest he ever wrote—the red, red stories of fight and the 4 
keen blue stories of peace. ; é 
M Send the books back—the whole 18—f they're not the 
Send No oney biggest, the best you ever saw or read Better than 
moving pictures—for these are permanent, real moving pictures of life. 
Better than classics, for these are the living stories of today, from Man- ooenee gold Kini — ~ 6 
ar ~ > yg iccadi , set oO ipting boun! n 
dalay on China Bay to 34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly volume as Se 
oO. HENRY to the Mexican border ranch. Send the coupon before it is too 4 o.. a. than peep mee by 
12 volumes — in late. Get both sets shipped at once free on approval the 0. Henry set only and retain the Kipling 
green silk cloth an 25c a week pays for O Henry. The Kipling is free. Send the set without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten . 


zold Gold tops: illus- : ogg eye ts at ‘ 
ced 74 palin vet coupon and put the 18 books on your library shelves and days, return both sets at your expense 


< an 





reads and loves books—senators and authors, actors 
and artists and plain people of distinction. 


Coupon and You Will Understand Why 





F vie 
Ya 1-15-16 
Review 

of Reviews 


80 Irving Piace 
New York 





Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 wel- 
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2 Long Novels 


ories : onelong novel the new joy in vour heart EO OP a ee ee | a 
F KIPLING ° Don’t wait till tomorrow and be sorry. Send F ised 
Coupon today and be glad. BRIG. 6:00 '0'008000200000600000RsNRseES EE 


y 6 volumes. 179 stories 

S and poems, one long 
novel; red silk cloth; 
gold tops 


° . P 
Review of Reviews Co.,°° irving Pisce 


Occupation 

The rich 34 leather edition of 0. Henry cos's only a few cents more s 

volume and has proved a favor'te binding. For this luxurious binding 
change above to $1.50 a month for 13 months, 
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You know these trade-marks through National Periodical Advertising 


LET (oye 


OF NEW YOR 


RADE-MARKS 
are the “John Han- 


cocks” of business. 


The revolutionary 
hero signed his name to 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with dn em- 
phasis which showed he 
was going to win with 
the new cause—or hang. 


The signature was 
unmistakable evidence of 
his responsibility. 


The manufacturer 
who signs his name to 
his goods— places his 
trade-mark on them— 
gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of his responsi- 
bility. If the goods win 
his business wins. If the 


J udége 


The Happy Medium 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
PERIODICAL 


THE NATIONAL 
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goods are not right he will 
hang—commercially. 


And the goods nearly 
always win because 
every shrewd manufac- 
turer is careful about the 
quality of the goods he 
signs. He cannot afford | 
to be otherwise than | 
careful—and consistent 
—with the product that 
goes out over his “John 


Hancock.” 


‘Trade-marks and _na- 
tional advertising are the 
two most valuable public 
servants in business to- | 
day. Their whole tend- | 
ency is to raise quali- 
ties and standardize + se 
while reducing _ prices 
and stabilizing them. 
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lection-box.” The inventor hails from 
Oklahoma. If a member of the congrega- 
tion drops -in a twenty-five-cent piece or a 
coin of larger value, there is silence. If it 
is a ten-cent piece a bell rings, a five-cent 
piece sounds a whistle, and a cent fires a 
blank cartridge. If one pretends to be 
asleep when the box passes, it awakens him 
with a watchman’s rattle, and a kodak takes 
his portrait.—London Christian World. 


Joy of Eating—A well-known banker in 
a down-town restaurant was eating mush 
and milk. ; 

“What’s the matter?” inquired a friend. 

“Got dyspepsia.” 

“Don’t you enjoy your meals?” 

“Enjoy my meals?” snorted the indignant 
dyspeptic. “‘My meals are merely guide- 
posts to take medicine before or after.”— 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


Help—‘I can’t swim!” shouted the man 
in the water. He went under, and when he 
came up he shouted again: “I can’t swim!” 

The man on the bank watched him with 
languid interest. 

The man in the water sank again. When 
he came up he gasped: “I can’t swim!” 

“Well, my friend,” commented the man 
on the bank, “this is a queer time to be 
boasting of it.””—Tit-Bits. 


Discouraged—M otorist (to chauffeur)— 
How remarkable. Here’s a sign that says, 
“Speed limit 1oo miles an hour.” 

New chauffeur—I can’t get no such speed 
out of this car, so it’s no use tryin’.— Kansas 
City Star. 


Her Suspicion—Sambo—Ah loves yo’, 
Mandy, an’ Ah jest come to ask yo’ to fix 
up de weddin’. 

Mandy—What’s de mattah? Has yo’ lost 
yo’ job?—Philadel phia Evening Ledger. 
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“Enemy War Ships Sighted Off Nantucket 
Headed Full Speed for New York” 


F YOU should wake up some fine morning 
and find this startling head-line staring 
you in the face, and you are a pacifist who 

doesn’t believe in preparedness, or a neutral 
of the grape juice variety—wouldn’t it jolt 
your self-complacency? And yet—stranger 
things have happened! 

Perhaps like Chinese fathers and mothers 
you Didn’t Raise Your Boy to Be a Soldier. 
But did you raise him to take orders from little 
boys of other nationalities whose fathers and 
mothers did raise them to be soldiers, just as 
little Chinese boys take orders from little 
Japanese boys? 














OU WHO love the fleshpots of peace, 

\ to whom the clink of gold is more 

inspiring than the skirling of pibroch, 
or the martial strains of Sousa—do you 
ever stop to consider the lot of that race 
which owns neither country nor flag? 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own—my native land. 

The safety of our country—the perpetua- 
tion to a worthy posterity of our national 
institutions—should be the first consideration 
of every patriotic American man and woman, 
native or foreign born. 
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NE OF the results of the present war 
has been an awakening to the primi- 
tive, basic virtues—courage, loyalty, 
self-sacrifice—virtues incarnate in the men 
and women who did the rough work of wrest- 
ing from savage foes and European rivals the 
continents of North and South America, 
whose thrilling stories are so entertainingly 
told in ‘‘American Fights and Fighters,” 
the master work of that gifted story teller 
-known of all readers Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 














AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS 


A Battle History of America 


full of Romance, Tragedy, and Adven- 
ture by Land and Sea—Tales of the Con- 
quistadors, the Knights-Errant of Colon- 
ization—Yarns of the Gentleman of the 
Black Flag, the Dare-Devils Who Sailed 
Under the “Jolly Roger’—Stories of 
Colonial and Revolutionary 
Bloody Indian Fights told by Major- 
Generals and Frontiersmen, 
Troopers and Indian Chiefs—Stories of 
Famous American’ Duels, by Gallant 
Gentlemen of the Old School—Splendid 
Stories of Dauntless Heroism, of Subtle 
Strategy, of Brilliant Tactics, of Fierce 
Fighting which Vitalize the Past and 
Make One Jealous of the Glorious Title 
of a Citizen of the United States! 


Days—of 


Scouts, 


Through the magic of these intimate, per- 
sonal revelations we gain a new conception of 
America’s famous fights and fighters—we take 
increased devotion to the eause to which 
they consecrated their lives—the upholding of 
the honor and dignity of the nation. 


A Trumpet Call to Amer- 
ican Manhood 


American history is full of the elements of 
romance. The proud, domineering, indom- 
itable Spaniard—the gay debonair, dashing 
brilliant Frenchman—the merciless, lustful, 
rapacious yet courageous buecaneer—the base, 
brutal, bloodthirsty pirate—the cool, stubborn, 
persistent, persevering, heroic Englishman 

the hardy Colonist, adding to his old- 
world stock the virtues generated by the 
new life in a new land—and the plumed 
and painted savage with his blood-curdling 
war cry, his stoic endurance, pass before the 
reader in these inspiring volumes in brilliant 
panoramic procession. 

If to you, as an American, these things be not 
of interest, if you do not find them full of tragedy, 
mystery and romance, the fault is IN YOU 
and not in the stories or the way in which they 
are told. But— 


You Will Sit Up o’ Nights to Finish 
These Stories 
_ Because you never knew before how rich 
in everything that makes fiction alluring are 
these true stories of the pioneers who did 
strong men’s work in bringing the light of 
civilization and liberty into the American 
wilderness. Nowhere but in America would 
such careers have been possible. 


Another Brunswick Bargain 


Many who have seen our other bargain offers 
have responded too late. Don’t make the same 
mistake this time—Send your order today— 
don’t wait till tomorrow. We have less than 
600 sets to offer at the price named in the cou- 
pon, which is a substantial reduction from the 
publisher’s price. Don’t lose sight of the fact 


‘nt’ ONLY $1.00 NOW 


and coupon, brings to your door, charges pre- 
paid, these six inspiring volumes, beautifully 
bound in cloth, attractively decorated in ap- 
propriate designs, printed on splendid paper, 
in good, clear type. Each volume 84x5%%4 
inches. You'll enjoy the illustrations almost 
as much as the text—over 100 of them—and 
maps and plans galore. A full index to each volume 
makes every bit of the contents instantly accessible 
the hundreds of stories full of snap and punch, of 
daring and doing, that appeal irresistibly to all manly 
men and real boys 

Your money back quick if you don't declare these 
six volumes the most interesting books you ever read 
-BUT 


Don’t Neglect to Send Coupon Today 

















ATTACH COUPON AND $1.00 TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 





Judge 1-15 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION 00.447 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 6-volume set of American Fights 


ind Fighters, to be shipped, charges prepaid. I agree to remit $1.00 a month 
for six months following receipt of books, or to return them at once if not 
as represented, you to refund my §1.00 

















Victor Record 
of “ Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark” 
sung by Melba 
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Both are Melba | | 


| The Victor Record of Melba’s voice is just as truly Melba as 


Melba herself. 


| To hear Melba on the Victrola is as thrilling as hearing her on the 

| concert or operatic stage. 

| Both ways you actually hear Melba, with all the wonderful power 
and brilliancy, the captivating ease of execution, the warmth and beauty of 
voice, which make the famous diva the beloved of three continents. 

The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 

play for you any of the thirty Melba records, or Victor Records by any other of the world’s 
greatest artists. 








There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 







Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., vu. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
| the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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